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Abstract 


Within the field of painting and through a lens of queer subjectivity, my Honours research 
contemplates the topic question: ‘In the absence of strong familial or place-based identity 
and through the material language of paint, what does it look like to depict one’s orientation 
in response to Australian heteronormativity?’ My intention is to make paintings that are 
informed by my subjective queer narrative, through the materiality of oil paint. As a queer 
person growing up in Australian heteronormative culture, my lived experiences have 
generated a sense of ill fit that is ever-present. This position has motivated me to explore a 
project that investigates how | can cultivate and convey orientation and a sense of belonging 
in my work. As well as queer practice led research | also engage with queer phenomenology 


as a way of finding my bearings in the world. 


Through a vigorous practice of painting, editing and reflection, | have considered the link 
between my sense of self and the materiality of paint. The ties that have emerged between 
my queer identity, research, and the materiality of painting have led me to an exploration of 
how the interconnectedness of practice can generate a sense of belonging and how that also 
speaks to my sexual diversity. Multiplicities, binaries, repetitions, and dualities are all tropes 
in my body of work, evoking the back-and-forth nature of being queer. An ever present, non- 
human alter ego has emerged in the form of a green and white stripe which, present in each 
composition, binds my work together. Other reoccurring motifs, like the colour green, dark 
skies, vintage cars and assorted garments illustrate a narrative that speaks to my queer 
subjectivity. Upon reflection, | have come to see the act of painting is an important part of 


orienting and grounding myself within the world. 
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Lost and found: Orientation and finding my bearings in the materiality of paint. 


Within the field of painting and through a lens of queer subjectivity, my Honours research 
contemplates the topic question: ‘In the absence of strong familial or place-based identity 
and through the material language of paint, what does it look like to depict one’s orientation 
in response to Australian heteronormativity?’ Derived from my personal experiences, | make 
work that is steeped in my subjective queer narrative, through the materiality of oil paint. 
This queer practice-led research contemplates ways of orientating myself in place, whilst 
exploring the role that opacity has in my painting. As a queer person, growing up in 
Australian heteronormative culture has led me to feel an ever-present sense of ill-fit, like a 
foreign entity.1 My perception of the world around me has been influenced by the 
complexities of being queer in predominantly heterosexual, blue-collar environments. | have 
a feeling of standing out whilst trying to blend in and weathering discriminatory behaviour, 
for being different. My research is underpinned by the methodologies of queer practice-led 
research and queer phenomenology and informed by writers that include Dallas J. Baker, an 
Australian writer and academic, Sara Ahmed, a British-American writer and scholar and 
Edouard Glissant, a Caribbean philosopher who writes from his position on race. Painters 
that have similarly negotiated their own orientations include Kym Leutwyler, Luke Thurgate 
and Salmon Toor. | will first discuss my methodologies and then go on to discuss key 
concepts, motifs and signifiers that form the body of my work and underpin my research. As 
part of the discussion of my methods, | will introduce my striped alter ego which has 


emerged as an ever-present green and white stripe. 


1 Heteronormativity, as defined in queer theory, is the presumption and privileging of gender conformity, 
heterosexuality, and nuclear families over all other ‘deviant’ forms of gender expression, sexuality, and families. 
Amanda Pollitt M et al. ‘Heteronormativity in the Lives of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Queer Young 

People.’ Journal of homosexuality vol. 68,3 (2021): 522-544. doi:10.1080/00918369.2019.1656032. Accessed 
on 25/09/2023. 


My honours project this year explores notions of opacity and queer subjectivity through a 
vigorous process of painting, reflection, and editing. My lived experiences as a queer person 
have been diverse and unsettling but also joyous and colourful. Therefore, | have felt it 
necessary to explore a broad range of subject matter; clothes and shoes represent the body, 
vintage cars evoke the toy cars | played with as a boy and a multitude of foreign urban 
environments speak to my family heritage. Regardless of their differences, each composition 
carries with it the weight of my narrative, as anchor points for my subjectivity. Through the 
process of planning, photographic documentation, painting, and reflection, | have begun to 
understand myself in relation to contemporary Australian culture more deeply. Further, my 
research and exploration has fostered a sense of potential fit. This | have found in foreign 


urban environments. 


Dallas J. Baker writes in his essay entitled Queering Practice-led Research: Subjectivity, 
performative research (2011) that ‘queered practice led research foregrounds subjectivity as 
a practice in itself and views both creative practice and critical research as components in a 
Foucauldian “ethics of the self.”’”? By painting through a lens of queer subjectivity, | have 
made a practice out of the study of my own experiences. My exploration has responded to 
the notion of ill-fit. The way | take my experiences and disassemble and re-assemble them 
into the language and materiality of painting speaks to my notions of sexual diversity, 
inclusivity, and other ethical principles such as empathy and non-discrimination. Michel 
Foucault, French philosopher, writer, and historian advocated an ongoing assembly and 
disassembly of subjectivity that constituted a kind of self-bricolage; a making and re-making 
of subjectivity that he saw as an aesthetic struggle towards an artistic ideal.? | see my 


practice’s exploration of multiples as a kind of self-bricolage.* 


2 Dallas J. Baker, (2011) Queering Practice-Led Research: Subjectivity, performative research and the creative 
arts, Creative Industries Journal, 4:1, 33-51, DOI: 10.1386/cij.4.1.33_1. 

3 Dallas John Baker. ‘Creative writing praxis as queer becoming.’ New Writing 10.3 (2013): pp 359-377. 

4 Put positively, Foucault argues that the ethical self should always remain open regarding different activities 
and actions, rather than prejudging and foreclosing their ethical worth. Only this will allow each to respond to 
the contingencies of each context instead of reducing each context to a prefigured schema. G. Rae. ‘The Ethical 
Self in the Later Foucault: The Question of Normativity.’ SOPHIA 62, 381—403 (2023). 
https://doi.org/10.1007/s11841-021-00893-x, Accessed on 17/10/23. 


In Semester one, | made a large quantity of paintings that gave me the scope to experiment 
with painting styles and diverse subject matter. | have considered the roles of multiplicity 
and duality in my work as relevant to my methodological approach and the binaries inherent 
in my paintings (Fig.1). Elation and panic, angst and excitement, burden and release are all 
opposites that | think about in conjunction with the materiality of paint. Placing completed 
compositions alongside one another and then reflecting upon their placement is also fruitful 


It is in this practice that | am considering my queer subjectivity and orientation in painting. 


Figure 1. Installation photograph from Adelaide Central School of Art, Semester One, Honours Critique, 2023. 


Sarah Ahmed speaks to the embodied experience of fit in her book entitled Queer 
phenomenology: Orientations, objects, others (2020). In her introduction ‘Find your way’ 
Ahmed questions what it means to be orientated, both physically and regarding sexuality. 
She promotes the idea of establishing familiarity according to anchor points and finding our 
bearings in the world.? Ahmed describes orientation by stating ‘To be orientated is also to be 
orientated toward certain objects, those that help us find our way.’® | consider my paintings 
to be objects that speak to my sense of orientation in the world. The way | interpret 


orientation is threefold; photography, centring my body with the canvas and painting. 


5 Sara Ahmed, 2020. Queer phenomenology: Orientations, objects, others. Duke University Press, Australia. 
5 Sara Ahmed. ‘Orientations: Toward a queer phenomenology. GLQ: A journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies 12.4 
(2006): 543-574. 


Fostering a sense of connection to place, one where | feel like | belong, has become central 
to my practice. As part of my Honours research, in the mid-term break in April 2023, | visited 
the area around Lower Austria documenting the area photographically.” Krumau am Kamp 
emerged as a place that feels like home, based on a previous visit there with my parents in 
2022 and the multiple studies | made of the area. Just like Ahmed, who states that ‘I arrived 
at phenomenology, because, in part, the concept of orientation led me there,’ | was led back 
to Krumau am Kamp because of an emerging familial connection that had blossomed.® 
Krumau am Kamp 3, 2022 (Fig. 2) is a work | made in 2022 and | consider it to be a guidepost 
for this year’s body of work. My plan was to return to the same street and consider the 
setting again, for a second attempt at alternative compositions. | am fond of revisiting and 


representing places that relate to my sense of self. 
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Figure 2. Brenton Drechsler, Krumau am Kamp 3, 2022. Photography by James Field. 


7 | was drawn there by my love for Egon Schiele paintings and the greens and taupes of the farmland around 
Germany and Austria. 
8 Sara Ahmed, 2020. Queer phenomenology: Orientations, objects, others. p2. 


Whilst in Krumau am Kamp, | identified an overwhelming sense of grounding to place. As 
part of my time in the street, | considered Anmed’s notions of orientation and proximities. 


Ahmed states that, 


Orientations involve different ways of registering the proximity of objects and others. They shape not 
only how we inhabit space, but how we apprehend this world of shared inhabitance, as well as 
“who” or “what” we direct our energy and attention toward.? 


| began documenting the setting from different viewpoints; back, forward, side to side, up 
and down, turning in a circle, over and over with a repetition that was meditative. (Figs. 3, 4, 
5 and 6). | stood in the street and photographed every practical angle | could, eliciting a few 
strange looks from the local passers-by. It was uncomfortable and unfamiliar but 
exhilarating. | felt grounded and settled, in every direction and whichever way | oriented 
myself. This process felt performative. Baker states that ‘Central to how sexual and gender 
difference are explored through and in practice and expressed in creative form within a 
queered practice-led research is the notion of performativity.’*° It leads me to consider a 
return to previously painted sites as a future performative painting strategy and how the 
sense of belonging and familiarity | so yearn for might be fostered by the materiality of 
paint, in contrast to Australian heteronormative spaces." It is the potential of a fostered 
sense of connection and familiarity that | brought back into the studio, after my travels to 


Europe. 


° Sara Ahmed, 2020. Queer phenomenology: Orientations, objects, others. p2. 

10 Dallas J. Baker, (2011) Queering Practice-Led Research: Subjectivity, performative research and the creative 
arts, p42. 

11 This act was a revelatory and satisfying experience as it propagated a sense of connection to place that | had 
not encountered before, one steeped in familial and personal experience of the site, underpinned by the 
context of future potential paintings. | wasn’t just there sight-seeing or experiencing the area on a superficial 
level. 


Figure 4. Brenton Drechsler, Photographic study of Krumau am Kamp, 2023. 


Figure 5. Brenton Drechsler, Photographic study of Krumau am Kamp, 2023. 


Figure 6. Brenton Drechsler, Photographic study of Krumau am Kamp, 2023. 
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Once returned to my studio, my methodologic journey begins and consists of three parts: 


Firstly, | consider varied subject matter by visiting unfamiliar sites and documenting them 
photographically. | photograph everything that captures my eye. This photographic study 
often includes the geometry of shapes inherent in European urban settings, vintage cars on 
the street, garbage bins, gates, bus stops etc. As a complement to this queer practice, | often 
find myself literally in my own closet considering the compositional elements and potential 
of my partner’s clothes, shoes, ties and other accessories as well as my own. Next, there is 
the journey to my studio where | collate photographs and prepare them for printing, in 


colour, to use as guides to start drawing up my paintings. 


Secondly, | place my body in front of the canvas, centring myself in the process of drawing 
up and completing an underpainting. Each time | prepare my canvases and paint palette, | 
am considering the emotive qualities of what | am doing. Every first application or wash of 
paint, moving into secondary and tertiary layers and beyond, constitutes a reflection of how 
| see myself in the work. Constantly reassessing, re-adjusting, manoeuvring, and editing my 
choices regarding scale, thickness, translucency, and brush strokes evokes my attempts to 


navigate the complexities of my queer subjectivity. 


Finally, and once the initial oil paint layers are laid and drying, there is ample consideration 
that forms the third step, namely, the editing, reflection, and internalised debate about how 
these works are speaking to my queer subjectivity and also how they are speaking 
collectively and across each other in the selection and installation process. The sense of 
connection | feel in this whole process is what leads me to a feeling of fit and of finding my 
bearings, from a phenomenological perspective. For me, it is both intimate and confronting 
to make works that reveal my home, studio, memories and experiences and my queer 


identity so openly. 
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Central to my queer practice-led research project is the reflection of Anmed’s notions of 
orientation; considering what orienting my sense of self in my paintings means and how that 
operates from a queer phenomenological perspective.’* This process plays out in the 
painting Louisiana (Fig.7). The composition was photographed by me in January 2023 as part 
of a journey | made with my partner to Denmark. This is the site of the Louisiana Museum, 
which has become a place | have returned to three times now. It has emerged as a place of 
familiarity and comfort, despite being a public art institution. | took the photograph that 
inspired this painting, while waiting for the doors to open in the drizzling, grey morning 
weather. | was wet and cold but felt at peace and welcome in the courtyard depicted in the 
work, in stripes. The inviting warm glow of the lights, streaming through the windows of this 


art space beckoned me forward. It felt like coming home. 


Figure 7. Brenton Drechsler, Louisiana, 2023. Photography by James Field. 


| took this sense of constructed familiarity with me on my return to the studio. Once there, | 
commence the painting by drawing up in ink, omitting and obscuring unwanted visual data 
like trees, vehicles, and people. In essence | build my own world and I’m able to decide what 


goes into it. 


12 Sara Ahmed, 2020. Queer phenomenology: Orientations, objects, others. 
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In the process of under painting and laying down the first layer, | am constantly attuned to 
my bodily state whilst connecting myself with the canvas, via the paint brush and medium. | 
believe that this happens because a true sense of connection has already taken place in the 
site when I was there physically. When in the studio, | take note of the time of day, the 
temperature and my emotive state and well-being. These environmental factors all influence 
my brush strokes and paint application, drawing me deeper into the work and informing my 
methods. In Louisiana, | paired thick viscous dollops of paint up against thin transparent 
layers, allowing the underpainting to come through. (Fig. 7a and Fig. 7b). Applying the paint 
in this way speaks to the materiality of transparent layers and deciding daily what parts of 
myself to conceal. In some areas the paint is very thin or applied with the lightest of touches 
allowing the orange under layer to come through. This evokes my sense of enacting 
opacity.*? In what feels like a taboo method, there are some areas in this painting where | 
have allowed the viewer a glimpse of the drawing underneath, which feels intimate and 
exposing. | consider the documentation of my journey from site to finished painting as 


signposts and guidelines for my sense of orientation. 


Figure 7a and 7b — close ups of Figure 2. 


13 Edouard Glissant, 2006. Poetics of Relation. Translated by Betsy Wing and Ann Arbor. Michigan, Michigan 
University Press, United States of America. 
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The dominant motif that has emerged in this body of work creating cohesion from one 
painting to the next is the emergence of a green and white stripe, which | have come to see 
as acting as a kind of non-human, alter ego. To me, stripes represent an internal tussle 
between my personal sense of masculinity and femininity and the up and down, back and 
forth nature of being queer. The concept of an alter ego can be a way for anyone, including 
queer individuals, to express different aspects of their identity and to explore creative 
outlets.*4 Whilst for some, it can be an extreme form of self-distancing, for me, the inclusion 
of my alter ego draws me further into each work. The directional nature of stripes, their up 
and down, side to side quality visually orients me within each painting and | feel a sense of 
belonging is imbued in every work that contains the motif, whether large and bold or 


diminutive and discreet. 


As a visual device, my striped alter ego does what | am not usually comfortable doing, which 
is taking up space, attracting attention, being bold and standing out. This is often the case 
when | am present in heteronormative environments but also manifests in other places like 
work sites and school. Michel Pastoureau, a French Professor of medieval history writes in 
his book The Devil’s Cloth, A History of Stripes (1991) that to wear stripes, to present oneself 
in striped clothing is neither neutral nor natural. He speaks to the order and disorder of the 
stripe.*® Stripes have a complexity in that they disguise and attract, simultaneously. Stripes 


can be transparent, but they can also provide much needed opacity. 


Opacity and transparency are recurrent themes in each of my works. In the work L.2.28 (Fig. 
8) my alter ego is situated on the leg of my easel, in my Adelaide Central School of Art 


(ACSA) Honours studio, out of the way yet present. My feet were positioned on the desk 


14 Hayley Maitland, 2021. ‘Meet The Queer Performers Finding Liberation In Monstrous Alter-Egos,’ Sourced 
Vogue from https://www.vogue.co.uk/arts-and-lifestyle/article/queer-alter- egos, Accessed on 16/12/22. 

15 David Robson, 2020, The ‘Batman Effect’: How having an alter ego empowers you, sourced from 
https://www.bbc.com/worklife/article/20200817-the-batman-effect-how-having-an-alter-ego-empowers-you, 
Accessed on 05/10/23. 

16 Pastoureau summarises: ‘In the medieval Western world, there are a great number of individuals — real or 
imaginary — whom society, literature and iconography endow with striped clothing. In one way or another they 
are all outcasts or reprobates, from the Jew and the heretic to the clown and the juggler, and including not only 
the leper, the hangman, and the prostitute but also the disloyal knight of the Round Table, the madman of the 
Book of Psalms, and the character of Judas. They all disturb or pervert the established order; they all have to do 
with the devil.’ Michel Pastoureau, 1991, The Devil’s Cloth — A History of Stripes, Translated by Jody Gladding, 
Columbia University Press, United States of America, pp1-3. 
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when I took the source photograph, which evokes the sense of being grounded and relaxed 
in the space yet feeling up in the air and unsettled all at once. The window glass of L.2.28 is 
transparent offering a view to the outside, acting as a contrast to the opaque windows of my 
other works. | feel this speaks to the clarity that has come with queer practice-led research, 
however the composition is complex and also speaks to the turbulence | have experienced 
navigating the complexities of heteronormative spaces. Pairing blue and white stripes with 
green and white stripes in the same composition is deliberately confusing. The blue and 
white stripes are behaving like a decoy for my alter ego. | feel this compositional choice 
speaks to opacity and my obscured sense of self. This is the only painting where | have 
situated a part of my body in the work and it is intended as a forward-pointing guidepost for 
my practice, signifying that | am getting closer to feeling at home in arts practice. | have 


come to realise that I am my best self when | am in my studio, painting. 


Figure 8. Brenton Drechsler, L2. 28, 2023. Photography by James Field. 
In addition to painting through the lens of queer subjectivity, | have considered notions of 


opacity in my use and application of paint. Edouard Glissant writes about opacity in his essay 


Poetics of Relation (2006) where he states that ‘opacity is the least violent means of 
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communication. t7 Notions of opacity speak to the way | engage with paint to manipulate 
the slip between the obvious and obfuscated. Malakai Greiner writes in their article ‘Voids 
for Understanding, Opacity, Black Life, and Abstraction’ (2019), that ‘Opacities are those 
hard-to-explain parts of yourself. t8 Greiner lists opacities as the ‘subtleties, the intricacies, 
the irreducible singularities, and contradictions of self’?? For me, this speaks to the way in 
which | am using paint and my alter-ego to deliberately subvert and distort my subject 
matter. | also do this by choosing which elements to depict realistically and which detail to 
omit or subvert. In my opinion, the right to opacity encourages a painting practice that 
celebrates the obscure and unrealistic. It is the dual quality of opposites and similarities that 


| see moving from work to work and in the repetition of my motifs. 


Evoking notions of opacity and duality is helpful in navigating the complexities of queer 
subjectivity, in the context of oil painting. Kate Millett, an American feminist writer and 
activist, speaks to symbolic dualities in her book The Loony-Bin Trip (1990), stating 
‘Everything becomes symbol and significance, echo and gesture, doubles, and 
representatives. ?? In my paintings, Shoes 4 (Fig.9) and Shoes 5 (Fig.10), | depict my own 
shoes and my partner’s shoes, on our shoe rack at home. These two paintings have been 
treated as separate but similar — like a diptych, in a painterly act of comparison and a 
celebration of differences. The works depict different shoe styles, sizes and colours and carry 
with them the narrative of two people of the same sex, cohabiting the same house and 
representative of our bodies. To me, shoes are symbolic of finding common ground, being 
grounded, and knowing one’s position, which speaks to my bearings when depicted in paint. 


The different styles of shoes in my works indicate different personalities, experiences, and 


17 One of the enduring contributions of Glissants was his insistence on a ‘right to opacity for everyone.’ In 
formulating opacity as a response to the Western, imperialist demand to know and understand the Other, 
Glissant designated opacity as a resource for navigating the optics of discovery, exposure, and enlightenment. 
Edouard Glissant, 2006. Poetics of Relation. 

18 Malakai Greiner, 2019. ‘Voids of Understanding: Opacity, Black Life, and Abstraction in What Remains, 
Walker Art, sourced from https://walkerart.org/magazine/opacity-black-life-abstraction-will-rawls-claudia- 
rankine-what-remains, Accessed on 21/05/23. 

19 Malakai Greiner, 2019. Voids of Understanding: Opacity, Black Life, and Abstraction in What Remains. 

20 Kate Millett, 2000, The Loony-Bin Trip, University of Illinois Press, United States of America. 
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ways of being in the world and could be seen to be connective points for other’s 


subjectivities, regardless of their sexuality.7+ 


Figure 9. Brenton Drechsler, Shoes 4, 2023. Photography by James Field. 
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Figure 10. Brenton Drechsler, Shoes 5, 2023. Photography by James Field. 


21 Dallas J. Baker, (2011) Queering Practice-Led Research: Subjectivity, performative research and the creative 
arts. 
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Through queer practice-led research | consider the processes and motifs inherent in painting 
as ways of orienting myself in the world.?? Queer phenomenology is a branch of philosophy 
that examines the lived experiences of queer individuals and the manner in which they 
interact with their environments.”? Kym Leutwyler is a queer emerging artist in Sydney 
whose paintings explore notions of beauty, gender, and queer identity.** Leutwyler is 
constantly exploring the boundaries between realism and abstraction to highlight the layers 
and complexity of identity and place.?? Leutwyler’s work entitled Kim, 2021, (Fig. 11) is a 
self-portrait where her face remains unpainted and parts of her body are obscured in paint, 
allowing viewers to see themselves or someone they know in the work. This painting style 
speaks to me of opacity in that elements are obscured yet remain notionally present. 
Leutwyler states that ‘The harness is a nod to my fellow queers. I’m very interested in the 
idea of “signalling”, which is a discreet means for the queer community to share their 
proclivities with others.’?° My striped alter ego and other reoccurring motifs like shoes and 
dark skies, which Ill discuss in the next paragraph, are a way of signifying my presence in the 
work and speak to my queer subjectivity. Like my reoccurring motifs, the harness in 
Leutwyler’s work speaks to a queer phenomenological approach, linking objects and 


emotions for the sake of building ties and visual anchor points within queer community. 


23 Sara Ahmed. ‘Orientations: Toward a queer phenomenology.’ GLQ: A journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies 12.4 
(2006): 543-574. 

24 “Kim Leutwyler, Nanda Hobbs, https://nandahobbs.com/artist/kim-leutwyler. 

25 Gemma Hassal, ‘Kim Leutwyler, sourced from https://demuremag.com/vol2/kim-leutwyler, Accessed on 
21/09/23. 

26 Kim Leutwyler, 2021, Kim Leutwyler. 
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Figure 11. Kym Leutwyler, 2021, Kim. Retrieved from the artist’s website. Photographer unknown. 


Another visual device Leutwyler uses in her paintings is a reoccurring leopard print motif. 
In Deer Pool 11, 2021 (Fig.12), Leutwyler challenges notions of what is real and what is 
artificial, highlighting the layers and complexity of being queer.’” The unrealistic cheetah 
print meandering through the middle ground feels foreign, yet at ease all at once. It is 
assertive in its presence, unyielding and unapologetic but Its positioning makes me 
wonder if it is trying to hide behind the trees in the middle ground. | imagine Leutwyler’s 
cheetah print as a companion to my striped alter ego. A potential relative, friend, or pen 
pal that when considered, fosters a sense of potential familial connection. Finding my 
people and my sense of queer community is bolstered by discovering other artists who 


use non-human motifs in their work. 


27 Kim Leutwyler, 2021, Portfolio — Landscapes, https://kimleutwyler.com/artwork/4935234- 
Deer%20Poo0I%20II.html, Accessed on 24/09/23. 
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Figure 12. Kym Leutwyler, Deer Pool 11, 2021. Retrieved from the artist’s website, Photographer unknown. 


| have found myself operating in the slip between transparency and opacity, leaving details 
undefined, and intentionally obfuscating, and obscuring and challenging notions of reality. 
In my work Canterbury 4 (Fig.13), | have blurred the lines between realism and abstraction 
with a looseness of paint applied to the walls of the buildings, either side of the alleyway. 
Handling the paint in this way allows me a freedom of self-expression, otherwise denied to 
me in heteronormative environments. Instead of depicting the bricks and stonework you 
might expect to see on old English townhouses, a celebration of self is evident in the 
distorting qualities of loose brushwork and scratchy, swirly paint application. The window in 
the right-hand side of this work is opaque, preventing a viewer from seeing inside. | enjoy 


the sense of mystery and intrigue that comes with painting windows in this way. 
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Figure 13. Brenton Drechsler, Canterbury 4. 2023. Photography by James Field. 


Luke Thurgate is an Australian contemporary artist who employs opacity and disguise as a 
device within his compositions, using masks as evocative objects in his compositions.”° As 
my alter ego distorts my paintings, providing me with obfuscated self-expression, Thurgate’s 
distorted, twisted, tortured head wraps, provide a sense of opacity for his subjects and 
evoke the sinister and the private, simultaneously. Vlad Von Kitsch states in an article 
entitled ‘Meet the Queer Performers Finding Liberation In Monstrous Alter-Egos’ (2021), 


that, 


A lot of queer people relate to monsters. We spend a lot of our lives being told we’re 
inherently monsters. There’s something empowering about taking that abuse that has been 
aimed at you and turning it into something positive and poking fun at it.” 


In Thurgate’s Masters exegesis MAKING MONSTERS: A SEMIOTIC ANALYSIS OF MYTH, 
MONSTERS AND QUEER CULTURAL ARCHIVES (2021), he discusses his disguised male figures, 


8Thurgate’s multi-disciplinary studio practice explores the construction and deconstruction of ‘identity’ in 
relation to masculinity, sexuality, romance and power. His work uses the monster as a surrogate ‘Other’ to 
explore tensions between parody, sincerity, menace, pathos, transgression and vulnerability. Luke Thurgate, 
2021, MAKING MONSTERS: A SEMIOTIC ANALYSIS OF MYTH, MONSTERS AND QUEER CULTURAL ARCHIVES, 
National Art school, University of Newcastle, Australia. 

22 Hayley Maitland, 2021. Meet The Queer Performers Finding Liberation In Monstrous Alter-Egos, Sourced 
from https://www.vogue.co.uk/arts-and-lifestyle/article/queer-alter- egos, Accessed on 16/12/22. 
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stating that ‘ideas of hiding and being revealed, and the cultural mechanisms that intersect 
with our own self-defining, self-signifying agency keep manifesting as the masked figure in 
the work. °° Thurgate goes on to say that he is ‘making monsters to talk about in and out, 
they and them, fear and power, menace, pathos and desire.’?* What draws me to Thurgate’s 
work is his dark reoccurring head wraps, that obscure and disguise his figures, leaving me to 
wonder if they are self-portraits, acquaintances, or strangers from the internet and his 
darkened backgrounds. In his work Someone like you, 2023 (Fig.14) Thurgate’s darkened 
backgrounds and head wraps are striking and provocative, reminding me of my people; 
discovered in the darkened rooms of the gay nightclubs that | patronised in my twenties and 
thirties. The darkness in the background thrusts the figures forward on the picture plane, 
into the spotlight yet this interplay feels comfortable and acceptable, when viewed from the 
lens of my queer subjectivity. The black paint provides a resting stillness and anchors the 


figures in place which has the potential to speak to my notions of place-based identity. 


Figure 14. Luke Thurgate, Someone like you, 2023. Retrieved from the artist’s website. Photographer unknown. 


Dark skies, seen here in my work Krumau am Kamp 6 (Fig.15) have become an anchor point 
in my paintings, pushing the buildings forward in a shadowless, intense, and artificial way. 


This compositional choice signifies spaces that are less illuminated or visible, both literally 
30 Luke Thurgate, 2021, MAKING MONSTERS: A SEMIOTIC ANALYSIS OF MYTH, MONSTERS AND QUEER 
CULTURAL ARCHIVES, p8. 


31 Luke Thurgate, 2021, MAKING MONSTERS: A SEMIOTIC ANALYSIS OF MYTH, MONSTERS AND QUEER 
CULTURAL ARCHIVES, p8. 
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and metaphorically, where individuals may find refuge or the freedom to express their 
identities without judgement or scrutiny contrasted by the glare of standing out for being 
different. The photograph used as a source image for this work was taken during the 
daytime. Part of my painterly act of subversion is to downplay the play of light and shadow 
from the photograph, in favour of making compositional choices around tonal realism and 
abstraction that are slightly artificial. This act speaks to my artificial experiences navigating 


heteronormative spaces; like leaving the gay nightclub to go to a family BBQ. 


Figure 15. Brenton Drechsler, Krumau am Kamp 6, 2023. Photography by James Field. 


Whilst painting this year, | have considered the push and pull and complexity of personal 
representation. Honesty, exposure, disguise, and obfuscation are terms that have become 
pertinent, in analysing my paintings and in considering how the materiality of paint 
operates, from work to work. Importantly, a growing desire to convey my sense of fit versus 
ill-fit, in the context of orientation, has informed my choice of composition, brush strokes, 
defiance to paint neatly or stay within the lines and to bolster my confidence, regarding 
colour palette, thicknesses, complementary opposites and finishing details. As seen here in 
my work Notting Hill 1 (Fig. 16), the alter-ego is positioned on the third riser of the stairs, in 


a deliberate act of painterly subversion. In addition to a loose application of paint and 
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reduction of tonal differences, | am engaging with my subject matter by subverting it with 
my alter ego which raises questions. Are the stairs really like that? Is the way blocked by the 
presence of the stripes or can one proceed forward and up? Why does it read as wrong yet 
seems to fit comfortably? It is irritating that the stripes are there, disrupting this otherwise 
pleasant and traditionally classic composition but satisfying all at once. From my 
perspective, that is the point. The stripes are an interruption to the norm. Daring to 
challenge and interrupt the easy flow of the stairs’ operation, | am considering my notions of 


my sense of self in place, via my alter ego. 


0 FFF 


Figure 16. Brenton Drechsler, Notting Hill 1, 2023. Photography by James Field. 


Vintage cars have emerged as a reoccurring motif that | explore, evoking the toy cars | 
played with as a boy and as symbols of adult heteronormativity. Sherry Turkle, an American 
writer and sociologist writes in her collection of essays entitled Evocative Objects (2011) 
that, 


We find it familiar to consider objects as useful or aesthetic, as necessities or vain 
indulgences. We are on less familiar ground when we consider objects as companions to 
our emotional lives or as provocations to thought. The notion of evocative objects brings 
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together these two less familiar ideas, underscoring the inseparability of thought and 
feeling in our relationship to things.” 


Turkle speaks to my sense of nostalgia for the objects of my boyhood, in heteronormative 
culture.* As part of my research this year, | visited the county of Kent, in the United 
Kingdom, in search of compositions that might connect me to my English heritage. In my 
work Dover (Fig.17), | have painted a vintage Land Rover Defender photographed on a back 
street. This car felt immediately cheeky to me; bright and cheerful against the drab 
background of the buildings behind and | felt a curious sense of connection to it. The sense 
of nostalgia | felt when considering this toy-like vehicle became a kind of navigational tool 
linking me as the conduit with my heritage and my childhood love of toy cars, with my 
present as a queer man. This composition behaves as a signpost for my onward journey 
connecting my travels of 2023 with my boyhood and familial heritage. Land Rovers and other 
vintage cars historically have been symbols of heteronormativity and patriarchy, and it is my 


queer depiction of them that turns them into an evocative motif to continue exploring. 


Figure 17. Brenton Drechsler, Dover, 2023. Photography by James Field. 
In my travels to Europe and the United Kingdom this year, | would often find myself 


considering a street scene for its compositional merit and potential. A rule | made for myself 


32 Sherry Turkle. (ed), 2008. Evocative Objects: Things we think with, Cambridge (Mass), London, MIT Press, 
Introduction, pp. 3 — 10. 


33 From cars to football, bikes, and video games- when all I wanted to do was play with dolls and hairbands and 
hang out with my friends who were mostly girls. 
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was to stand in one spot and photograph multiple points of view, not unlike the way google 
maps operates. The result was the making of paintings that were cohesive and familiar to 
each other as a set, from one painting to the next as seen here in Notting Hill 2 and Notting 
Hill 3 (Fig. 18 and Fig. 19). Between the two works, | am enacting processes of orientation 
and reorientation in this street scene. Queer work is often made to point elsewhere, with no 
real attention given to queerness as such, whatever that is.*4 My lack of a sense of place and 
familial-based identity allows me to consider these foreign environments as potential home 
sites. As a foreign entity | feel that it is highly appropriate to stand in a foreign street and 
consider it as a potential home, rich with connection. This is a connection that is fostered by 
my physical presence in Notting Hill but also through my arm, paint brush and the handling 
of oil paint on boards upon my return to the studio. | am providing alternative views in the 


hopes that others might insert their own perspectives and subjectivities as part of a 


constructed community experience. 


wa! 


Figure 18. Brenton Drechsler, Notting Hill 2, Figure 19. Brenton Drechsler, Notting Hill 3, 


2023. Photography by James Field. 2023. Photography by James Field. 


34 William J Simmons, 2021. Queer Formalisms, Floating Opera Press, Germany, p 36. 
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Salman Toor is an American painter from Pakistan. His works depict imagined lives of young 
men of South Asian birth, displayed in close range in either South Asian and/or New York 
City fantasised settings.*° As seen in his work Night Park, 2022 (Fig.20), Toor’s intimate 
figurative paintings often draw from his own life as a queer man in New York City, tenderly 
depicting both the freedoms and vulnerabilities of his urbane, cosmopolitan community. 
What draws me to Toor’s work is his ever-present use of the oil colours viridian and emerald 
and the nature of his queer narrative, which | find highly evocative of queer orientation 
across foreign spaces. Green is a reoccurring motif that binds each work to the next, 
orientating Toor in the centre of his queer narrative and those around him, in his 
community. Toor states that ‘There’s something glamorous about emerald-green — and 
something nocturnal, inviting. 3f Toor’s abundant use of emerald-green acts as a signifier to 
the queer community providing visual obscurity as do Leutwyler’s cheetah print, Thurgate’s 
head wraps and my dark skies and stripes. Those in the queer community may need such 
reoccurring tropes to orient ourselves in a heteronormative world. To me there are not 


enough queer signposts in visual art. 


Figure 20. Salman Toor, Night Park, 2022, Retrieved from the artist’s website. Photographer unknown. 


35 Luring Augustine, N.d, Salman Toor, sourced from https://www.luhringaugustine.com/artists/salman- 
toor#tab:thumbnails, Accessed on 05/10/23. 
36 Salman Toor, 2023, Salman Toor, sourced from https://art21.org/artist/salman-toor/, Accessed on 05/10/23. 
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Toor’s reoccurring use of the colour green speaks to my own love of the colour. The green in 
my striped alter ego is my own mix of cadmium yellow with phthalo blue - red shade, and a 
hint of warm white. Other greens | use consist of Australian dark leaf green, sap green, 
green umber, and olive green. According to Michel Pastoureau’s book Green: the history of a 
color (2000), green has long been ambivalent. It might be a symbol of life, luck, and hope, 
but also disorder, greed, poison, and the devil.?” Not surprisingly, the colour has been 
associated with all that is changeable and fleeting: childhood, love and money.?? In my work 
Krumau am Kamp 10 (Fig.21) | handle the green of the forest in the background with a very 
loose hand, speaking to the loose, fluid and disorderly nature of my sexuality. This is also a 
liberating move that allows me to depict natural greenery, without having to labour over the 
details. This refusal to conform to visual norms speaks to a sense of burgeoning queer 
orientation, amongst heteronormativity and a joy and familiarity in such an abundant use of 


green throughout my work. 


Figure 21. Brenton Drechsler, Krumau am Kamp 10, 2023. 


37 Michel Pastoureau, 2014. Green, The History of a color, Princeton University Press, United States of America. 
38 Michel Pastoureau, 2014. Green, The History of a color. 
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The installation of the paintings reflects how | have been negotiating the complexities of my 
orientation and the potential of connection to foreign places. From work to work, it is my 
intention that the eye can travel to and from connection points, such as familiar colour 
patterns and reoccurring signifiers and motifs. In these ways | am inviting active 
spectatorship, with multiple contrasting points of view and perspectives. It is in this style of 
installation that | feel | am approaching a sense and survey of my queer orientation (Fig.22). 
| feel the strength of my work lies in this kind of sequential installation, telling my story, as it 
unfolds. It is in this process that | reflect on the numerous paintings that were edited out, 
dropped off along the way, evoking the relationships and connective points with community 
members, both familial, professional and social, that are no longer a part of my current 


queer narrative and some of the complex experiences | have had as a queer person in 


heteronormative society. 


Figure 22. In studio shot from Adelaide Central Semester 1 Honours Critique number 3, 2023. 
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Across my body of work, | attempt to engage and distort my compositions, disrupting 
their representative authority and willing them into something that best speaks to my 
personal narrative and orientation. | have painted garments, urban environments, and 
personal iconography with a loose hand, varied applications of paint and my green and 
white stripe alter ego. My enquiry has considered how much to show and how much to 
obfuscate, in a quest for orientation. The research has helped me generate a position where 
opacity and obscurity have become useful mechanisms to evoke my queer narrative on 
canvas and board and to find my bearings in my paintings. | would not have reached these 
conclusions and the potential for further queer practice-led research without this Honours 
year and a discipline that has emerged from guided writing, recording thoughts and ample 
reflection. My Honours studio enquiry has satisfied my initial curiosity as to the nature and 
benefit of opacity and orientation in my queer practice, in the absence of familial or place- 
based connection. | am my best self when in the studio and painting. It is where | feel most 
at home. | have come to see the practice of painting, through queer phenomenology and 


practice-led research very helpful in orienting myself within Australian heteronormative 


culture. 
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